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THE DOONES OF EXMOOR. 


CHAPTER II, 


Tae next day Sir Edward de Wichehalse was early abroad, 
and rode toward the forest, where he expected sooner or 
later to fall in with the hunting party. The morning 
passed, however, without any sign of the chase. The mur- 
mur of the ocean, the sighing of the breeze as it passed 
over gorse and heather, the hum of insects dancing in the 
sunbeams, the warblings of birds prolonging their matin 
Song, and the tinkle of the sheep-bell, were the only 
sounds that greeted his ear; and he was about to retrace 
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his steps, when a distant huntsman caught his eye, 
riding swiftly on the ridge of the high ground before 
him. Giving his horse the rein he went in pursuit of 
the stranger, who, seeing himself followed, pulled up and 
stood still. 

“T have been long waiting,” said Sir Edward, address- 
ing the horseman, whose handsome attire and noble 
bearing seemed to bespeak a compeer, “ hoping that the 
antlered game whose lair has no doubt been disturbed 
ere this, would bring your party across these hills, as 
I wished to see Lord Auberley.” 

“The deer generally run in this direction,” the hunts- 
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man replied; “but to-day, the fellow we started has 
played hare fashion, and doubled on us more than once. 
The field is seattered, and neither wind of horn nor bay 
of hound have I heard these two hours. I left Lord 
Auberley on Lynn cliff, and if I may venture an opinion 
on so reckless a rider over such dangerous ground, he is 
possibly reposing by this time on a mossy bed m the 
gorge of Lyndale, with cliff rocks frowning on him for 
his temerity, and gnarled oaks shaking their heads sor- 
rowfully over such a hopeful defender of king and con- 
stitution.” 

“You speak lightly, sir,” said De Wichehalse, “of a 
fate which most men would deplore.” 

“T speak as I think,” replied the huntsman; “and it 
would be well if we all did so. There are few, Sir 
Edward—for I have the pleasure of knowing you—of 
greater worth than their reputation, but there are many 
who fall short of it; and if I despise the man of whom 
you are in search, it is both on private and public 
grounds; private, because he has made himself, by his 
malevolence, a personal foe; and public, because I am a 
patriot without the credit of being one, whilst he is a 
false-hearted marplot, incapable of loving anything but 
himself. Farewell.” 

The baronet looked after him in astonishment. His 
observations, and the manner of their utterance, could 
not be mistaken; and the deep-seated malignity, which 
so evidently rankled in his breast, was brought more 
fully to light ere the day closed. For, as Sir Edward and 
his daughter were seated on the lawn conversing together 
respecting the strange interview, a woman from Lynton, 
then a small village, approached them, and said— 

“T beg pardon, sir and madam; but a gentleman has 
been found in the wood bleeding so much, that he’s as 
near dead as can be. They’ve brought him up to the 
inn, and there he lies—a handsome gentleman sure 
enough, and dressed likeaduke. The landlady sent me 
to tell you of it, sir; for she doesn’t know what to do 
for a person of such quality.” 

“ Found in the wood, and nearly dead ?” said Jenni- 
fried. 

“Yes, sure, my lady,” replied the woman. “Tom 
Herding discovered him, and some say he fell over the 
rocks, and some say there’s been foul play; but he’s 
main bad surely, and quite insensible.” 

The baronet gave immediate orders to one of his men- 
servants to ride to Barnstaple for a surgeon, and mount- 
ing horse himself, he proceeded to the “ Red Lion,” hard 
by the church of Lynton. 

The hunting villa of Colonel Basset was situated on 
the west side of the village of Countésbury, on a hill 
remarkable for its dreariness, even in that land of dusky 
moor and gloomy forest. Its proximity to one of the 
favourite haunts of the red deer, however, was more than 
a compensation for the absence of wooded grounds and 
charming prospects, and as the eye ran over the purple 
ridges of Exmoor, and settled on the well-known heath- 
ery eminence denominated Scob Hill, where hart and 
roe browsed fearlessly at dewy morn and shady eve, it 
could not be denied that there were attractions pecu- 
liarly captivating to lovers of the chase. 

At that hunting lodge both nobleman and commoner 
were sure to meet with a kindly welcome, and such good 
cheer as a hospitable board could supply; and truly it 
was a splendid sight that morning to see the gay as- 
sembly of sportsmen that descended from the upland 
village to the brown prairie which stretched away in all 
directions. Soon the scene became exciting, when in 
full cry the hounds followed the scented spoor of the 
wild deer, and gay cavaliers charged over the down, as 
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though the winding of the horn had been the fanfare of 
the battle trumpet. After a hot pursuit on the open 
country, the lord of the forest betook himself to the 
heights which fringed the coast, and perplexed his pur. 
suers by dashing down one of the rgged ravines, which 
terminate in pebbly beaches, or abrupt sea cliffs. Some 
of the more fearless essayed to follow, and Lord Auberley 
was one of the number; but he was brought to a halt 
at length by a protruding mass of rock overhanging 4 
deep gorge, down which a torrent foamed. Here he was 
speedily joined by another bold spirit, who raised his cap 
and said— 

“Well met, my lord. You are accoutred as befits a 
cavalier; draw and defend yourself.” 

Surprised at such an unexpected salutation, Lord 
Auberley replied, “ What mean you, friend? You in 
troduce yourself so strangely, without preface or expla. 
nation, that I fain would ask whether you are playing 
the joker or the madman.” 

“Neither,” replied his challenger. “ Look at me well, 
Auberley, and you will see a face deep lined and furrowed 
through your treachery, since last you beheld it. You 
crossed my path so as to rend my heart-strings and 
make me a desperate man. You stood between me and 
a gentle maiden, who, did she know you better, would 
spurn your double- minded attentions. You know me, 
IT see. You are repeating, ‘It is that villain Ferguson’ 
Listen! Iam what Iam through you. The crimes that are 
gathering thick upon me lie at yourdoor. Like a snake 
you crept into the garden of my hopes, and vilified a 
man as good as yourself. Refused the redress I soughi, 
I went I cared not whither, and-now I am a Doone. Ii 
was but yesterday we met on the moor yonder, and be- 
lieve me, if there had not been two to one, our account 
had been squared on the spot. Draw, I say, and defend 
yourself.” 

The brink of a precipice in a tangled thicket was a 
fearfal place for a death-struggle, but they closed and 
fought. The superior skill of Ferguson as a swordsman 
was soon apparent, and perceiving this, his antagonist, 
who was better mounted than he, endeavoured to press 
him toward the edge of the crag. He was succeeding 
in this, when by a skilful manosuvre the Doone gained 
the vantage-ground, inflicting at the same time a blow 
which unhorsed the nobleman, who, endeavouring to rise, 
reeled over the mossy rock, crashing oak boughs and 
matted brambles in his descent, and lighting im a bed 
of ferns, which stopped his further progress. Bleeding’ 
and insensible, he remained unnoticed until the after- 
noon, when he was discovered by a woodman, who pro- 
cured assistance and bore him carefully to the village 
ale-house. 

“There’s another pest gone,” said Ferguson aloud, 
as he listened to the rustling shrubs; “and would that 
the country were rid of all such. Strange that Exmoor 
should have given me mine enemy !” 

He was mistaken, however, in supposing that Lord 
Auberley had been killed. Dangerously was he wounded 
and severely injured by the fall; but through the skill 
of the surgeon, and the kind attention of De Wichehalse, 
he gradually recovered, and was able, before the snows of 
winter mantled the country, to exchange his bed-chamber 
during the day for the snug little parlour which the 
landlady had converted into a comfortable sitting room. 

Sir Edward visited the invalid on the first day of his 
appearance down stairs, and congratulated him on his 
convalescence. “I scarcely thought,” he said, “ whea 
first I saw you after your encounter in the wood, that 
you would have rallied so rapidly ; but, thank God, the 


efforts used have been successful.” 
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THE DOONES 


“The debt of gratitude I owe to you, Sir Edward, can 
never be repaid,” replied Auberley. “But for your 
promptitude and kindness, the design of that wretched 
Ferguson would have been accomplished. I should 
have been a dead man.” 

“ And who is this Ferguson, and why are you such an 
enemy of his P” asked the baronet. 

“He belongs to an honourable Devonshire family, Sir 
Edward, and served with me in the army of the north. 
He proved himself a dashing and skilful officer ; but his 
private life was disreputable, and, having squandered 
money which did not belong to him, he disappeared, and 
his present vocation as an outlaw is in perfect harmony 
with his vicious character. He was one of Lunds- 
ford’s boon companions, and would rather be esteemed 
a swaggering ruffian than the scion of an ancient and 
much respected family. And yet he was well and care- 
fully brought up, by parents who happily did not live 
to mourn over his degeneracy. Before he was of age he 
married into one of the best families of Somersetshire ; 
but it is said that his wife died broken-hearted from his 
ill-treatment, after she had given birth to a son. Last 
year he was pushing his way towards another marriage 
with a handsome heiress in the north; but, having some 
knowledge of the lady’s friends, I judged it my duty to 
interfere. From that time he has meditated vengeance. 
He told me to my face, forsooth, that I had been the 
cause of his reckless, desperate course.” 

“The way of transgressors is hard,” said De Wiche- 
halse; “ and so will he find it, poor man, sooner or later. 
I thought, perhaps, that some political or religious dif- 
ferences might have occasioned your quarrel ; for now-a-' 
days the spirit of intolerance is lamentably rife. alas! and 
those who, as fellow subjects and fellow Christians, should 
be united against real foes, are treating each other as 
enemies.” 

“You will find me, I fear, a bigoted reasoner on such 
matters,” his lordship answered with a smile, “ provided 
you are not an out-and-out staunch cavalier.” 

“T have learnt,” replied the baronet, “ to disavow all 
terms which necessarily mark me off from other good 
men as an antagonist. Were we but more imbued with 
the spirit of our most holy faith, we should know how 
to agree without sacrificing truth, and how to differ 
without sacrificing peace.” 

“It may be so,” said Auberley ; “ and perhaps I ama 
little too rigid in my opinions : but the debt of gratitude 
Towe you, and the ties of friendship which intercourse 
has woven, make touching appeals for a truce to dis- 
putation.” 

“The ties of friendship,” responded Sir Edward, “are 
often so slight that they break of themselves, and close- 
ness of controversial contact most generally begets 
irritation. We will therefore avoid friction, when we 
have so much reason to promote harmony.” 

Their conversation was interrupted at this point by 
the entrance of the landlady, who apologised for her in- 
trusion, but stated that she thought Sir Edward would 
like to know what a heart-rending murder the Doones 
had committed at Exford. 

“They'll come to their end before long,” said the 
erro “but what atrocity have they been guilty of 
now P” 

“ Why, sir,” the landlady answered with much warmth 
of feeling, “they attacked a house in Exford the night 
before last, after dark. There was no one at home but 
a little child and the maid, and when they had examined 
very room, and collected what money, plate, and valu- 
ables they could find, a consultation was held, and the 
mhuman wretches determined to prevent information 
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being given against them, by putting the two poor 
things that had been left at home to death. The ser- 
vant girl overheard what they said, and hid herself in 
the out premises ; so they killed the little innocent boy.” 

“Can this be true?” said Lord Auberley. 

“It is, my lord,” the woman replied. “The owner 
of the house and father of the child was over here this 
morning. The poor man is full of trouble, as well he 
may be, and his wife is almost beside herself.” 

“It’s high time,” said De Wichehalse, “that some- 
thing should be done to rid the country of these des- 
peradoes, who will become more and more daring as 
they find themselves unchecked. [I'll see if strength 
enough cannot be brought together to bring them to 
justice.” 

“ May I ask, as a special favour,” remarked Auberley, 
“that you will postpone your expedition for a few weeks, 
until I am able to joinit? By delay you may be better 
able to lay your plans so as to succeed. It will bea far 
more gratifying pleasure to march against the Doones 
than to take part again in the civil broils which called 
me northward in the spring.” 

“So I should think,” replied the baronet; “but do 
not let the fact that Ferguson is one of their number 
influence you. We should not allow retaliation to be a 
prompting motive. Your assistance, however, will be 
acceptable, and we can wait for it.” 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
WILLIAM BULLOCK, F.L.S. 
NATURALIST, TRAVELLEX, AND MUSEUM COLLECTOR. 


Witt1am Buttock raised himself from humble station 
by the irresistible force of native energy, and devoted 
himself to unwearying enterprise in pursuits tending to 
promote the progress of improvements and the diffusion 
of knowledge. Steady and persevering, calm and fearless, 
not rash—for a man is not often rash when he is not seen 
by anybody—his adventures were mostly hazarded in dis- 
tant parts. He toiled through thirty years of arduous 
and unremitting research, and embodied a series of exhibi- 
tions such as no other individual in existence ever got 
together. It is a curious proof of the stirring character 
of the times, and the speed with which extraordinary 
undertakings of the past are absorbed-in the present, 
that, within some thirty years, Mr. Bullock’s great and 
most popular labours are so little thought of—so slightly 
remembered. It is enough to make us fancy that even 
the most useful life is sometimes spent like an aimless 
arrow, which flies through the air and leaves no 
trace. But it is not so; for traces of his successful 
exertions are to be seen and recognised in every quarter 
around, and the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly remains to 
remind us of him still—si monwmentum queeris, cirewm- 
spice. For he was the admirable pioneer to many a 
stranger acquisition, and brought home to the sense o. 
the multitude an acquaintance with a thousand things, 
respecting which an apathetic ignorance prevailed. ‘The 
prototype of some of our most serviceable guides to 
various sciences, it would be difficult for middle-aged or 
younger persons to comprehend now the amount of 
ignorance which pervaded the capital of the British 
empire then, when he, early in the nineteenth century, 
commenced his instructive career. He did a great deal 
to enlighten the busy generation, and much that has 
been done since, and is doing, emanates from his leading 
the way and showing the results. There is a quaint 
piece of ancient ballad lore which says— ; 
PP 
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** If a man could be sure 

That his life would endure 

For a thousand long years, 

Like the patriarchs of old, 

What deeds might he do?’ 
and yet, we are well aware that inan unlimited number 
of cases he would just leave as many things undone as 
if he died at the moderated post-diluvian period of sixty 
or eighty. Bullock was the one in a thousand exceptions. 
He worked hard, and seemed to have brought his task 
to a suitable close. There was a lull and a finish to his 
manifold efforts when he was taken away, and he was 
graciously prepared for an end congenial with the begin- 
ning, and harmonious with the entire course of his useful 
existence. 

His first appeal to the public was as the head and 
director of the Museum, principally of Natural History, at 
Liverpool, of which he published an able explanatory 
Catalogue in 1808. A Companion was published at Bath 
in 1809, and in 1812 London witnessed the third edition, 
and had for a considerable time enjoyed the opportunity 
of visiting the collection, then transferred to No. 22, in 
Piccadilly. Bullock appeared to have been born a natu- 
ralist; his disposition towards the study was enthusiastic, 
and he happily put the epigraph to his book— 

** O, Nature! how in every charm supreme! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new.” 
And this love is deeply implanted in the bosom of human 
kind. From the magnificent landscape to the picturesque 
nook, from the little garden-plot to the tiny box or pot 
on the mechanic’s window-ledge, the superb is admired 
and the beautiful cherished by every class—by almost 
every one, from the peer whose domain stretches over 
the smiling land, to the sedentary artisan whose Tom 
Thumb geranium or wall-flower cheats his labour of its 
irksome monotony by its gaiety and perfume. 

But I must not let this subject allure me from the 


man whose ruling passion it was to investigate and study 
Nature in every clime—to open up new sources of 
information in its infinite fields, and bring home to the 
uneducated population of England an interesting ac- 
quaintance with a store of valuable intelligence, though 
only half a century ago buried in darkness which the 
present generation, with its multitude of aids, can hardly 


imagine possible. Yet such was the actual state of the 
case, say in London, when the year 1800 initiated a fresh 
birth as distinctly as if epochal dates were destined to 
mark extraordinary revolutions in human affairs. Fore- 
most to help us on the wider path, to the attractions of 
which increased attention had been awakened, Mr. Bul- 
lock, grafting a love of adventure on his love of nature, 
went forth on his enthusiastic travels, and by his per- 
severing efforts led the way to most of the practical and 
‘justly popular exhibition teachings of the present day. 
Sir Astley Cooper in his lectures, when he enunciated 
some great principle or fact, was wont to clench it to the 
memory of his pupils, as he said, by attaching to it a ludi- 
crous anecdote or story. For the same reason I hopeI 
may be excused for relating a fact, illustrative of the pro- 
found ignorance which shrouded Cockaigne from any 
insight into the science of zoology or botany. When 
this century began, citizens lived in their shops and by 
their shops. In the same very limited civic cycle they 
were born, married, and died. There were no railroads 
to hurl, no steamboats to float them into the country, 
where they might see how vegetables grew, and hear 
the difference of sound between the neighing of a horse 
and the crowing of a cock. The Tower, and a wild 
beast show at Exeter Change, in the Strand, compre- 
hended their zoology, and Covent Garden and the 
unadorned parks their botany—all else was desert. One 





evening, in company, the conversation turning that way, 
I asked a respectable warehouseman of Cheapside, a 
fair type of his class, if he ever saw an owl. And his 
answer was, “ No, I have seen a rat and a mouse, but I 
never saw @ howl!” Bullock dispelled this crass con- 
dition of mind in everything beyond the daily routine 
of trade. To imitations of him the public owes the most 
favourite and instructive resorts which in our day in- 
form, enrich, and adorn the capital and the country. 
His first Museum was exhibited, as stated, at No. 22, 
Piccadilly. Up to that date there was nothing of the 
sort to demonstrate the difference between a rat and an 
owl, in the metropolis. The British Museum was not in 
those days a place of popular resort. The Leverian 
Museum, in the Blackfriars Bridge Road, was a most 
heterogeneous medley of stuffed animals, without order 
or classification, and savage costumes, weapons, and 
products from the Pacific Ocean, or elsewhere in Asia, 
Africa, or America, as such curiosities were picked up by 
adventurous navigators and exploring travellers. Ina 
visit to it a few desultory facts might be gathered ; but 
as a means for solid or lasting instruction, its miscel- 
laneous and aimless character rendered it useless. Mr, 
Bullock’s collection was quite the reverse of this—admi- 
rably preserved and scientifically arranged. After three 
or four experimental years in its original locality, it was 
transported to the Egyptian Hall, then finished for 
its reception, and not fewer than 32,000 subjects of 
animated nature were skilfully grouped and conveniently 
displayed within its walls. The town was absolutely 
astonished by the individual acquisition of so vast and 


-marvellous a treasure, and crowds soon availed them- 


selves of the privilege of reading its lessons—if not 
exactly of philosophy in sport, at any rate of ample intel- 
ligence in amusement. In one department were seen 
the quadrupeds, as natural as life, and as they would 
appear in a real Indian forest, with its rocks, caverns, 
trees, and all other adjuncts congenial to their habits 
and habitats. In another division, 3000 birds were set 
up with similar accuracy, and attended by well-selected 
accessaries, so as to afford sufficient ideas of their 
motions, food, and mode of feeding, and peculiarities of 
every description—from eagles to humming-birds (of 
the latter of which there were ninety distinct species); 
and, including the collection made by Captain Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks, the whole were so perfect in plum- 
age and disposition, that the aviary, if it might so be 
called, presented a scene of wonderful beauty to the eye. 
Unwillingly the spectator turned from it, to inspect the 
numerous amphibious creatures in a third spacious 
room ; but these, again, were found to be so remarkable, 
that the attractions of the fishes, the insects, the marine 
productions, could scarcely wile the visitor away to 
contemplate their various structure, clearly indicated 
action, and striking life-like appearance. The fossil re- 
mains of a former world wound up a spectacle of a 
most comprehensive character, unprecedented novelty, 
and unexampled utility. An able Catalogue, followed, 
as accessions of subjects were added, by an equally 
able Appendix, conveyed the information requisite for 
the beneficial study of the several branches of sciencé 
here so perseveringly brought together, so admirably 
arranged according to the best authorities, and so co 
piously illustrated. When embellished by Howitt, m 
a manner little, if at all, inferior to the famous Bewick, 
these Catalogues sold at 15s. plain, and 25s. coloured; 
and in the year 1812, the “ Companion to the Museum” 
had reached a twelfth edition, so great had been the 
growth of public curiosity; and the proprietor of the 
Egyptian Hall had expended £55,000 on his labours 
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WILLIAM BULLOCK. 


and the appropriate building to receive their results. 
Fifteen thousand subjects of natural history and fo- 
reign curiosities were described in this Companion, and, 
to use a now very familiar phrase, the “diffusion of 
useful knowledge” commenced over the land on a 
scale hitherto undreamed of. No Vigors, with plans 
for a Zoological Society, was then in sight. Kew 
Gardens were shut, except to royal permissions, and 
Chiswick horticultural flora had not sprung from the 
ground. The Colosseum was unbuilt; the Botanic 
Gardens were uninclosed waste; the Crystal Palace a 
nonentity ; the Polytechnic nowhere; the National Gal- 
lery in almost a similar condition, in a nucleus at An- 
gerstein’s private residence in Pall Mall. The Great 
Globe had not commenced its revolutions to the ham- 
mer in Leicester Square, and the Brompton establish- 
ment for the propagation of universal intelligence only 
loomed in a distance which no imagination had con- 
ceived nor any telescope reached. 

William Bullock initiated all this progress, not only 
in the aggregate but in kind. One day a whale would 
stretch across the street, and interrupt the thoroughfare 
for a morning, before it could be deposited in the interior 
for anatomical dissection. At another time Icelandic 
poats, silken as cashmere; and anon a Shetland pony, so 
small as to find abundant room for travelling in a hack- 
ney coach. Nothing deserving of public notice seemed 
to escape him, and neither toil nor expense were spared 
to procure what is now more boastfully and profitably 
paraded as “ Information for the People.” The Crystal 


Palace is in great measure the old Egyptian Hall on an 
enlarged scale—started by a subscription company, 
under immense patronage, and not the splendid idea 
wrought out by the energy of asingle man; for he might 


exclaim, with Coriolanus, “ Alone I did it!’ He, too, had 
his subscription of ten guineas, his annual guinea admis- 
sion fee, and his entrance at one shilling—this last a price 
which his experience confirmed him in stating was much 
more remunerative than any higher amount. He, too, 
had a picture gallery, in which paintings, and all other 
works of art, exposed, were hung for a year for sale with- 
out cost, and with only a small per centage charged on 
what were sold. Even the modern aquarium was anti- 
cipated under a bell-glass, over the water inhabited by 
tiny crabs and other “ monsters” of the deep; albeit ane- 
mones were not yet thought of, nor polypes, nor asteria 
held in captivity. The combination of so many par- 
ticulars is really so wonderful, that when we reflect upon 
it, we are ready to exclaim, “ There is nothing new under 
the sun!” True; and to his honour be it stated, he had 
neither Blondins, Leotards, nor other sensation shows, 
wherewith to attract the vulgar. 

After resting from his journey to the Hebrides, and la- 
borious and occasionally dangerous acquisitions there, of 
a number of his admirably preserved birds, Mr. Bullock 
took a voyage up the Baltic and visited and explored 
Norway. Thence he brought home specimens of the 
magnificent deer called Wapiti, and distributed them in 
quarters where the breed might be acclimatized and 
perpetuated. They lived for some time in extensive 
parks, but I am not aware that they have bred, or 
remain in the country. Here again he was the prototype 
of our Acclimatizing Society. He also brought with him, 
-ana exhibited, a family of Laplanders, or Lapps, one of the 
most diminutive of the Mongolian group of the human 
race. They are said to be suspicious, but in their 
London sojourn seemed simply lost in wonder at every- 
thing they heard or saw. Their tastes were singular. 
‘Taken one evening to the theatre, for instance, when 
-the orchestra were tuning their instruments in mingled 
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discords, their admiration broke through all bounds, 
and they burst into cries of rapturous applause. How 
they will enjoy the music! was the impression of their 
conductors. Not a whit. From the moment the over- 
ture began, till it ended, their disappointment was ex- 
treme; and the interpreter explained that they only 
wanted to encore the tuning. They were sent back to 
their native land, richer and happier than any Lapps 
had been since their earliest migration. 

I may pause here, to point to the busy and indus- 
trious occupation of his time, by this ingenious bene- 
factor of his fellow creatures. There was nothing too 
arduous for his grasp; nothing too exhaustive for his 
perseverance. His constant design, as I have said, was 
the “spread of useful knowledge.” What he had 
enjoyed himself, he provided as a domain of rational 
enjoyment for others. He was well aware that— 

** A thousand racks, a thousand wheels, 

In shape of easy chairs, pursue 

The wretch who knows not what to do.’ 
He stuck to the honest ancient adage, “The idle person 
is every man’s property—the devil tempts industrious 
people, but idle people tempt the devil.” By precept 
and example his whole life taught the opposite lesson, 
and widely supplied materials for realizing the benevo- 
lent purpose. a 

Succeeding the undertakings already mentioned, his 
next important expedition was to Mexico, in 1823, and 
he returned as usual laden with spoils more various and 
voluminous than ever Cortez sent to Spain. The 
Egyptian Hall was fitted up to represent the grand 
Temple of Montezuma ; and the antiquities found under 
its ruins in the great Square of the City were restored, 
as faithfully as possible, to their original sites. Fright- 
ful divinities glared on assemblages of curious visitors, 
the youngest of whom felt no terror at the awful aspect 
which had inspired superstitious millions with dread and 
horror. The infernal goddess Teoamique was con- 
spicuous, with all her horrible attributes—the images, 
as they were, stained with the blood of human sacrifices 
and adorned with necklaces of human skulls. Of this 
monstrous worship, hecatombs of proofs were exhumed 
from the prodigious charnel-house of skeletons in- 
numerable. Among the rest was the grizzly God of 
War, to whom the conquering Mexicans were seen 
dragging their prisoners to be slaughtered; and many 
shapeless idols, statues, and paintings, which really 
appeared to set the Mexico of three centuries ago before 
the eyes of the English crowds. But these comprised 
only a component portion of this memorable exhibition. 
Weapons, utensils, produce, fauna and flora, toys and 
hieroglyphics swelled the list, till nothing seemed want- 
ing to complete the exhibition of the modern as well 
as of the ancient American country. Jn 1824, Mr. 
Bullock published in a goodly volume his “ Account 
of Six Months in Mexico ;” and never did six months in 
a strange land afford evidence of having been so 
diligently and sagaciously employed. It may be re- 
membered that Mexico was much shut up from foreign 
intercourse, tili the new relations were at this period 
established, of which the author, with his accustomed 
intrepidity, took advantage to hasten thither and be the 
foremost to reap the fertile field. This work gives a vivid 
idea of the extraordinary talent for observation which 
his constant pursuits had raised to the highest pitch. 
At Xalapa, high mass with its gorgeous trappings and 
religious procession, with all its semi-pagan formalities, 
are delineated with the pen of a practised Iiterary art- 
ist. At Chollula, and among its pyramids, the traces 
of the more ancient idolatry remaining are explored 
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with the zeal of an antiquary. The city of Mexico, still 
splendid with its churches, palaces, markets, botanic 
gardens, trading, costumes, and pawn-shops (on the 
principle of the Monts de Pieté, in Paris), is illustrated 
with graphic skill; and around, and in the country, 
the animals, the mines, the antiquities, and, in fact, every 
object worthy of note, is brought forward, described, 
and discussed with a clear-sighted comprehensiveness 
akin to a Humboldt. An excursion round the Lake of 
‘lezcuco, the picture of an Indian féte (remarkable as 
an illustration of native character and manners) at 
Tilotopec, and an account of a public execution, used as 
the text for a sermon, in which the moral and religious 
lesson taught by the dismal tragedy was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the multitude by the attendant priest, are 
all instances of the author’s versatile capacity for adding 
other stores of general information to those he furnished 
from his superior gift as an indefatigable naturalist. 
The exhibition he was so successful in forming, long 
presented to the view of old and young a miniature 
Mexico in the heart of London. It was so complete, 
that George Canning, in the playfulness of his wit, 
expressed a hope that the consuls he was despatching 
to the New World might possess half the information 
Bullock’s Museum could afford them. 

The same spirit of fear which made the crocodile an 
object of worship among the ancient Egyptians, made 
the great boas to be regarded as deities by the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico. Peter Martyr tells of an enormous 
serpent-idol, which the Spaniards found at Campechy, 
“compacted of bitumen and small stones incorporated 
together, which was seven and fortie feete in length, 
and as thicke as a great oxe;” and Bullock tells of a 
similar idol almost perfect, and of fine workmanship, 
which is represented in the act of swallowing a human 
victim, already crushed and struggling in his horrid 
jaws. 

Mr. Bullock’s last travels were performed in 1827, in 
a long “ Journey through the Western States of Ame- 
rica,” of which he also published a “ Sketch.” Ohio was 
then in its birth, and Cincinnati being framed at that 
period, the book offered valuable guidance for settlers ; 
but such changes have since taken place, that we may 
dismiss the question as belonging to a former world, 
and look upon the living population as a different order 
of beings from that which was clearing the region for 
the abode of peaceful man, instead of deluging it with 
his blood, in this sad civil war. From some un- 
expected place, however, he brought a considerable col- 
lection of old pictures, which turned out to be of less 
value than he thought. ‘They were chiefly sacred sub- 
jects of second or third rate artists, of the Spanish 
school, and had probably found their way from some 
plundering in the Spanish colonies. 

I had almost forgotten in the list of his popular 
exhibitions to mention that of Bonaparte’s carriage, 
with its fittings and conveniences, exactly as he aban- 
doned it on his flight from Waterloo, and even the 
coachman who drove it. The expense was heavy; but 
so much more prevalent is the mania to see things of 
this kind—linked, it may be, to exalted personages or 
mighty historical events—than to examine into the 
arcana of knowledge, however useful, that the show of 
the Emperor’s paraphernalia turned out to be the most 
lucrative concern in which the speculator ever em- 
barked. 

And yet he had expatiated over a wide and fruitful 
realm, and pioneered, as I have related, the way to the 
majority of the public exhibitions now existing for the 


obvious and ready edification of the people. This was a 





useful work, and the memory of the man who achieved it 
ought never to be forgotten by a grateful country. Bya 
succession of judicious exhibitions, he invited attention 
to, and illustrated, a mass of neglected intelligence, 
pleasingly interesting to the mind, and materially use- 
ful in everyday avocations. Truly it was from first to 
last miscellaneous; but none the worse that, year after 
year, it mingled contributions to a competent under- 
standing of what the great South Sea produced—of the 
condition of the Americas, South and North—of African 
and Scandinavian realities and remains—of armoury and 
arms, ancient, foreign, and medizval—of the fine arts— 
and of almost an ark of natural history—beasts, birds, 
reptiles, insects, not to mention fishes, marine produc- 
tions, minerals—altogether a Cosmos for the improve- 
ment of the age, and an example, as we have seen, 
and are happy to see, energetically followed. To en- 
hance his services, Mr. Bullock published a “ Concise 
and Easy Method of Preserving Subjects of Natural 
History ;” an excellent treatise, within a very small 
compass—the result of extensive experience, and set far 
above criticism by the beautiful style in which he de- 
monstrated its application to every species of animal ex- 
istence. He was elected » Member of the Linnzwan 
Society, then presided over by Sir Joseph Banks, and 
®@ more deserving associate never adorned its ranks, and 
he was as modest as he was overflowing with informa- 
tion. He felt what even a Newton expressed, in its 
fullest force; “'To myself I seem to have been as a child 
playing on the seashore, while the immense ocean of 
Truth lay unexplored before me.” 

In bearing he was quiet; in manners simple. In 
conversation he was frankly communicative, and in all 
speech and action straightforward and unreserved. 
Gentleness and courage—a singular repose and tempe- 
rance in the midst of utmost efforts and of daring 
enterprises—were finely combined in his organism—a 
marvel of blended coolness and irrepressible ardour. 
He was indeed a man of rare qualities, of great industry 
and perseverance, of high aim and honourable accom- 
plishment. No humble or middle-class man, aspiring 
to raise himself above his sphere by honest exertion, 
the cultivation of his faculties, and the right exercise 
of the powers with which God has endowed him, 
could set before his mind’s steadfast eye a worthier 
model than WILLIAM BULLOCK. 
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In former papers (Nos. 529, 530) we gave a sketch of the 
history of Mexico, with notices of the political and social 
state of the modern Mexicans, and of the aspect and 
resources of the Republic. The French invasion has 
again drawn general attention to this unhappy country. 
Until the war is over, and civil as well as foreign conflict 
ended, other nations can only look on in wonder and 
pity at the fate of a country which once promised to 
be the seat of empire in the New World. In preparation 
for the narratives of the French war, and as a help to 
understand the actual condition of the country, we re- 
commend to our readers a little volume recently pub- 
lished,* from which we give two or three brief extracts, 
beginning with a street scene in the capital :— ; 
Perhaps the strects of no city in the world present so 
diversified a picture as those of Mexico. Every variety 
of costume, civil and religious, Indian and European, of 
the city and the country, is intermingled in the crowd. 





* “ Mexico; the Country, History, and People.” Religious Tract 
Society, 
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At early morning the lake of Chalco is covered with 
hundreds of light canoes, in which the Indians are 
bringing their goods to the markets of the city. The 
light craft is pushed along over the water by an Indian 
woman, very slightly dressed, with her long black hair 
(very different from that of the negro) trailing down her 
back, on which a little infant is often tied. Piles of fruit 
of every description, loads of meat, poultry and wild 
ducks im extraordinary profusion, Indian corn cut in the 
straw as forage for mules, and other commodities weigh 
down the frail bark to the water’s edge. A quantity of 
flowers is, in most instances, thrown lightly over the 
cargo, and adds to the beauty of the scene as the boats 
glide by in the morning sun. If there be a man on 
board, he rarely performs any more active service than 
singing some Indian ditty to the music of the banjo or 
guitar. 

We follow them to the market, and a most animated 
scene is presented tothe eye. Indian women in chemises 
of white and blue striped cotton, men clad some in 
nothing but a pair of drawers, others in their sarapes— 
a kind of blanket, with merely a hole in the centre for the 
head, and dyed of bright and varied colours. Bronze- 
coloured fellows, with only a cloth around their loins, 
carrying basins on their heads which match the hue of 
their own skins. There comes the water-carrier bending 
beneath the heavy lead contained in the large earthen 
chococol on his back, the whole weight of which hangs 
on the broad leathern strap across his forehead. At 
intervals women with short petticoats, which, though 
commonly in rags, are sure to be fringed with a border 
of lace, and their un-stockinged feet thrust into dirty- 
white satin shoes, invite you to purchase a glass of 
atoli—a drink made of maize, and tinged with some 
bright colour. Up trots a spirited little Mexican horse, 
on which sits the rancherita, the farmer’s wife of Mexico, 
riding before her husband, whose arm encircles her waist. 
They are followed by the postman from some country 
town, laden with parcels, parrots, monkeys—with every- 
thing conceivable except letters. 

If it be a féte day, the Indian population will appear 
in all their most gaudy finery, their long hair, rarely 
disturbed by the comb, now adorned with a wreath of 
flowers. Among them all the prettiest costume is that 
of the Pueblana peasant. “A white muslin chemise 
trimmed with lace around the skirt, neck, and sleeves, 
which are neatly plaited; a petticoat shorter than the 
chemise, and divided into two colours, the lower part 
made generally of a scarlet and black stuff—a manufac- 
ture of the country—and the upper part of yellow satin, 
with a satin vest of some bright colour, and covered 
with gold or silver, open in front and turned back. The 
hair plaited in two behind, and the plaits turned up and 
fastened together by a diamond ring; long ear-rings, 
and all sorts of chains and medals and tinkling things 
worn round the neck. A long, broad, coloured sash, 
something like an officer’s belt, tied behind after going 
twice or thrice round the waist, into which is thrust a 
silver cigar case. .A small coloured handkerchief, with 
abroad ribbon, crossing over the neck, is fastened in 
front with a brooch, the ends trimmed with silver, and 
going through the sash.” Such, according to Madame 
de Calderon, is the holiday dress of the maidens of the 
Puebla. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon all the fashionables 
resort to the Alameda and the Paseo, which form the 
Hyde Park of the city. Here again is a striking inter- 
mixture of the gayest colours and of objects that seem 
most strangely associated to European minds. Amidst 
elegant carriages of modern design are. mingled lumber- 
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ing old-fashioned coaches, swung on huge leathern 
springs, and built several generations ago. All carriages, 
indeed, must be stoutly constructed to bear the jolting of 
a Mexican pavement; but many accounts would lead us to 
suppose that the complete disappearance of the heavy 
vehicles used by our forefathers is due to their having 
been bought up for the Mexican market. Horsemen 
prance among the crowd, dressed in tightly-fitting jackets, 
“all alive with button and bullion,” like an exaggerated 
English postilion. To match their saddles, bits, and 
spurs, you must pay a visit to the horse armoury of the 
Tower. The saddle is much the same shape as that 
adopted by James 1, with a high pommel and cantle, 
both of which are frequently of solid silver, the stirrups, 
the long spurs, and the clumsy bit, all of the same costly 
material. Over the horse’s back is stretched an anquera, 
or covering of stamped and gilded leather, or of black 
fur adorned with gold. Every variety of gaudy colour, 
uniforms of scarlet and gold, large Mexican hats with 
gold ornaments, and stamped leather boots, complete the 
cavalier’s equipment. The seat in the saddle is a 
wretched one to English eyes, its form compelling the 
rider to lean with his body forward and legs thrown 
back, with the toes only just touching the stirrups, which 
hang behind the girths: yet the Mexicans are admir- 
able horsemen, and manage their steeds with much 
grace and ease. 

At evening the streets are all aliveagain. The bright 
fires shine ont from the braziers that keep hot the tor- 
tillas and ragouts sold in the open air. Boys run with 
blazing torches before the carriages on their way to the 
theatre. Officers press their way to the café or the 
gaming tables, whilst in the merchants’ arcades a, gossip- 
ping crowd collects to discuss past or future revolutions. 
Occasionally you will see an incident that reminds you 
of modern Spain, as some maiden hurries to the shop of 
the professional letter writer, and eagerly whispers the 
message which she cannot pen for herself. On a 
sudden the evening bell, the Angelus, sounds, and all is 
still until its last peal is uttered: then every one hurries 
home save the leperos and the robbers, who, until morn- 
ing light, are masters of the streets. 

Among the places most mentioned before the advance 
of the French on the capital were Vera Cruz on the 
coast, and Puebla in the interior. 

Vera Cruz is the most important port of Mexico, and 
through it there passes by far the greatest portion of its 
foreign trade. Yet its harbour is shallow and exposed, 
it is swept from October to April by dangerous winds, 
called “ nortes,” and during their continuance all com- 
munication between the shipping and the town is at an 
end; this is the case even with vessels moored imme- 
diately under the castle walls or secured to the shore. 
The air is filled with sand, the sky is dark with clouds, 
and the whole coast line is one unbroken sheet of foam. 
Moreover, the pedestrian at such times can scarcely 
keep his feet in the streets of the city. Vera Cruz itself 
is a desolate and dreary looking place, and is so un- 
healthy during the season of the vomito, from May to 
November, that the merchants and their families retire 
toJalapa. On this latter district the God of nature has 
bestowed his gifts with unsparing bounty. The climate 
is genial and salubrious; the grain, the trees, the fruits, 
the flowers of both the temperate and tropical regions 
are disseminated in rich profusion. The beauty and 
fragrance of a thousand flowers, the rich foliage of trees 
of every tint, and the waving corn or green pastures, 
combine to form a picture of surpassing splendour. 

This beauty and wealth of outward nature, here as 
elsewhere throughout Mexico, only throws out. in 

















broader contrast the moral degradation of the people. 
While vice and ungodliness abound, the only “ religion” 
is Popery in its most abject and degrading forms. In 
whatever political aspect the French interference may 
be viewed, any change can hardly fail to be for the 
better. Under better police and government there may 
be opened up some opportunities for Christian effort to 
spread the word of God, with its civilizing and saving 
influences. Then it will be no longer said of such 
scenes, that “all save the spirit of man is divine.” 

Puebla State, which lies to the north of Oaxaca, con- 
tains an area of 2700 square leagues, and a population of 
about 700,000 souls. The country is beautiful and fer- 
tile, being broken up by mountains, amidst which there 
lie valleys of extraordinary productiveness. Cotton, rice, 
coffee, sugar, Indian corn, wheat, barley, maguey, and 
other plants are cultivated. Nearly three-fourths of the 
soil belongs to the church and to hospitals; and the 
wealth of the clergy contrasts very sadly with the miser- 
able condition of the lower classes. 

When Gage visited Mexico, in 1625, Puebla was 
already a’ flourishing town, celebrated for its manu- 
factures. Cloth, felt, and glass were among its most 
noted productions ; but the early efforts of the Mexicans 
in this direction were discountenanced by Spain. The 
city is now the Manchester of Mexico, and amidst the 
numerous churches with which it is adorned, and the 
convents which vie with one another in elegance and 
comfort, there rise the dreary prison-looking buildings 
in which the cotton manufacture is carried on. Two 
articles of dress are in special demand: the reboso and 
the serape. ‘The first is a long shawl worn by the 
women. The second a blanket, with a hole in the centre 
for the head, and falling in folds down from the shoul- 
ders, Everybody wears them—the smart cavalier riding 
in the park at Mexico, as well as the lepero in its filthy 
courts, They vary in cost, from twenty-five to five hun- 
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dred dollars. Nearly one-third of the whole native 
manufactures are made in Puebla. 

Cholula, a flourishing city at the period of the Spanish 
conquest, is situated in this state. Close to the town 
is the great pyramid, an extraordinary structure, per- 
haps the oldest and most remarkable ruin in Mexico. 


This huge monument is nine miles from Puebla, and> 


appears to have been built in four terraces, traces of 
which may still be distinguished. Upon the summit 
once stood the temple of Quetzalcoatl, the site of which 
is now occupied by the chapel of Our Lady de los Reme- 
dios. Its present appearance is that of a tree-grown hill 
about 200 feet in height, with a base of more than 1000 
feet. Cholula, in the days of Cortez, contained 40,000 
householders, and the whole plain wasstudded with popu- 
lous villages. The plain is now comparatively a desert, 
and two or three thousand miserable leperos build their 
mud huts, and practise their thievish propensities upon 
the site of the holy city. 

The metropolitan state, lying to the west of La Puebla, 
is the most populous division of the Republic, and con- 
tains nearly a million of inhabitants, scattered over an 
area of 19,535 square miles. Its most striking physical 
feature is the great valley of Mexico, in the midst of 
which the capital is situated, and which is shut in by 
irregular mountains, those to the north and north-east 
embracing the silver mines of Real del Monte. The 
valley itself is extraordinarily fertile; its general figure 
is an oval of about 200 miles in circumference, over which 
the eye ranges from the summit of any of the mountains 
by which it is inclosed. 

The inhabitants of the city of Mexico are said to have 
hailed with welcome the presence of the French army 
under General Forey. The civilized world can have no 
regret for the occupation, except that support may be 
given to the Priest party, to which Mexico owes its 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCIENCE. 


II.—THE FOUNDERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ir was shown in our former part of this narrative, that 
towards the end of the sixteenth century commenced an 
extraordinary epoch in the history of natural science— 
an epoch which produced on the course of that history 
an effect comparable to that which is impressed upon the 
destiny of a nation by a great revolution. An account 
was then given of the life and discoveries of the genius 
who gave the first great impetus to this important 
movement. To Galileo was assigned the title of being 
the founder of the sciences of dynamics and physical 
astronomy, and his influence was shown to be traceable 
in the whole scientific movement immediately following 
upon his discoveries. 

Almost equally interesting with the life of Galileo 
himself, would be a history of the various efforts of 
those who immediately followed in the path to which he 
pointed the way, and an account of the respective value 
of their contributions to the rising structure, and the 
mutual influences of their work and thoughts. Of such 
a design, only a small fragment will be attempted in the 
following sketch ; and in order to select perhaps the most 
interesting group from the picture now contemplated, 
our attention will be chiefly directed to that little knot 
of men who were the founders of the Royal Society of 
London. These men were not only the most eminent 
English philosophers of the period, but were nearly con- 
nected with the history of that great problem, which, 
from the magnitude of the subjects with which it deals, 
and from the remarkable completeness of the solution it 
has received, has been regarded in modern times as the 
most interesting point in the history of natural science. 
The problem referred to is that of assigning its true 
cause to the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Before, however, coming to describe these distin- 
guished men, it will be interesting to take a cursory 
survey of the state of the inheritance upon which they 
entered when they commenced their search after know- 
ledge. 

It has been already seen how, when Galileo entered 
upon his studies in Italy, he found men’s minds all 
around him preoccupied with the dogmatic theories of 
the Aristotelian school, and that it was the active con- 
test with error and prejudice around him, that gave his 
position a moral significance, and awakened the attention 
of Europe to the questions raised. These theories had 
never taken an equal hold upon the English mind, which 
had for a century past been agitated by deeper and more 
exciting questions. The minds which had been exercised 
in the great questions raised by the Reformation, were 
apt to find little satisfaction in the puerile theories about 
motions natural and violent; terrestrial bodies, corrup- 
tible and affected with weight or lightness; celestial 
bodies, incorruptible and affected by no such qualities. 
Until science could furnish the mind with some stronger 
food, men were content to leave science alone, and occupy 
themselves with more important matters. No doubt 
the Aristotelian philosophy was generally accepted, and 
even in this country it was not without a struggle that 
it gave way to the evidence of the new discoveries. In 
England the struggle that followed was only maintained 
on the side of authority, by the inertia of contented 
ignorance, not as in Italy, by the influence of a powerful 
church committed to the older doctrines. 

In introducing the results of Galileo’s discoveries to 
the scientific circles in. this- country, as well as in hav- 
ing pursued an independent method of investigating 
nature by experiments, there is one name which de- 





serves to be mentioned with the highest respeet—the 
name of William Gilbert, a physician, author of a cele- 
brated treatise upon the loadstone, and the magnetism 
of the earth. The value of this man’s works is deseribed 
in very appropriate language, in an inaugural address 
delivered by Sir Christopher Wren, on his election to 
the chair of Astronomy at Gresham College. Speaking 
of the first establishment among philosophers of the 
Copernican hypothesis, he says: “And now began the 
first happy appearance of liberty to philosophy, op- 
pressed by the Greek and Roman monarchies. Among 
the honourable assertors of this liberty I must reckon 
Gilbert, who, having found an admirable correspondence 
between his terella and the great magnet of the earth, 
thought this way to determine this great question, and 
spent his studies and estate upon this inquiry ; by which 
obiter he found out many admirable magnetical experi- 
ments. This man would I have adored, not only as the 
sole inventor of magnetics—a new science to be added 
to the bulk of learning—but as the father of the new 
philosophy—Cartesius being but a builder upon his 
experiments. This person I should have commended to 
posterity in a statue, that the deserved marble of 
Harvey might not stand to future ages without a 
marble companion of his own profession. He kept 
correspondence with the Lyncei Academici at Rome, 
especially with Francescus Sagredus, one of the inter- 
locutors in the Dialogues of Galilzeus, who laboured 
to prove the motion of the earth, negatively by taking - 
off objections, but Gilbert positively; the one hath given 
us an exact account of the motion of gravity upon the 
earth; the other, of the secret and more obscure motion 
of attraction and magnetical direction in the earth; the 
one I must reverence for giving occasion to Kepler (as 
he himself confesses) of introducing magnetics into the 
motions of the heavens, and consequently of building the 
elliptical astronomy; the other, of his perfecting the 
great invention of telescopes, to confirm this astronomy ; 
so that, if the one be the Brutus of Liberty restored to 
Philosophy, certainly the other must be the Collatinus.” 

It has been already seen how highly Galileo himself 
esteemed the works of Gilbert. The high place which 
this philosopher holds in the history of science is there- 
fore beyond question. Besides having created the new 
science of magnetics, and being remarkable as one of the 
first who pursued a scientific investigation by a regular 
series of experiments, he holds an important and neces- 
sary, though somewhat singular place, in the actual his- 
tory of the great problem of astronomy. Kepler, from 
reading his treatise on the magnet, was induced to con- 
ceive that the magnetic attraction might be the cause of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and thus hit upon 
the happy guess of the elliptic orbits. Though the ori- 
ginal suggestion turned out to be erroneous, the guess 
was right, and was easily verified by observations which 
showed the ellipse to be far the most simple orbit which 
could account for the motions of the planets.. The guess 
was afterwards far more completely verified by Newton 
assigning the physical cause, which accounted at once 
for this and all hitherto observed phenomena of the 
motions. 

Before returning to our English philosophers, there 
are two foreigners whose works must be touched on as 
holding an important and necessary part in the scientific 
history of the period. These are the German, Kepler, 
already mentioned, and Huygens, of Zulichem, in Hol- 
land. The great achievement of Kepler consisted in 
assigning to regular motions in simple orbits the ap- 
parently complicated movements of the heavenly bodies. 
The problem he had to solve was this: given at various 
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times the directions in which the planets are observed 
from certain points of view, to find a simple orbit and 
law of motion which will account for these observations. 
Yor attacking this problem, the genius of Kepler was 
peculiarly adapted. A belief in the simplicity of nature’s 
laws, joined to an infinite fertility of invention in guess- 
ing—qualities which in many kindred pursuits might have 
only led astray—were in this the only ones that could give 
achance of success. After following to their conclusions, 
and abandoning a number of erroneous guesses, he was 
rewarded for his perseverance by hitting upon the clue 
to the right path in the way already described. ‘The 
result was the discovery of the famous three laws, which 
reduced the planetary motions to a simple order, of which 
it now only remained to find the natural cause. These 
laws were promulgated in the work “De Motibus Stellae 
Martis,’”* published in 1609, and are as follows:—1. All 
the planets move in ellipses, having the sun in one of 
the foci. 2. The radius vector (a line drawn from the 
focus to the planet in its orbit) describes equal areas in 
equal times. 3. The squares of the periodic times of 
the planetary revolutions round the sun are as the cubes 
of their distances from that luminary. 

Some years after the time when Kepler was thus em- 
ployed in reducing to order the apparent complications 
in the planetary motions, we find Huygens engaged in 
advancing the science of terrestrial mechanics. He de- 
termined the laws of motion of a body in a constrained 
path under the action of gravity; and he contributed 

‘to determine the laws of motion of bodies mutually im- 
pinging on one another, thus showing the law of depen- 
dence of the motion produced in a body on the force pro- 
ducing it. Huygens was born in 1629, and died in 1695. 

Already in England there existed a number of philo- 
sophers who watched the proceedings of the great men 
above mentioned, and, animated by the spirit of inquiry 
awakened by them, were anxious to imitate their example 
in the scientific investigations. It was during the height 
of the civil war in England that a little band of these 
men, feeling the advantage of combination in such in- 
quiries, as well as, perhaps, willing to forget the troubles 
of their country in the contemplation of nature, began to 
organize regular meetings for the pursuit of their scien- 
tific inquiries. About the year 1645, several of these 
gentlemen, who resided in London, agreed to meet once 
a week to discourse upon subjects connected with these 
sciences. The meetings were held sometimes in Dr. 
Goddard’s lodgings in Wood Street—because he kept in 
his house an operator for grinding glasses for telescopes 
—sometimes in Cheapside, and sometimes in Gresham 
College. In the years 1648 and 1649, several of the 
gentlemen who attended these meetings being appointed 
to situations in the University of Oxford, they instituted 
a similar society in that city, in conjunction with several 
eminent men already established there. The principal 
and most constant attendants, as we learn from the 
“ History of the Royal Society,” by Dr. Sprat (afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester), were Dr. Seth Ward (afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter), Mr. Boyle, Dr. Wilkins (afterwards 
Bishop of Chester), Sir William Petty, Mr. Matthew 
Wren, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Willis, Dr. Bathurst, 
Dr. Christopher Wren, and Mr. Rook. In these meet- 
ings were contained the germ of the future Royal Society ; 
and it will be interesting to turn our attention for a 
moment to some of the individuals among the distin- 
guished men first mentioned. 





* The observations were chiefly made upon the planet Mars—a for- 
tunate choice, because, owing to its great eccentricity, the elliptic form of 
80 orbit was more easily discernible than that of any other planet would 

ave beon, 
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Dr. Seth Ward, chiefly distinguished for his know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy, was born about 
the year 1618. He studied at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was afterwards made Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, when he took the degree of D.D., 
in 1654. He afterwards became Bishop of Exeter, and 
subsequently of Salisbury. 

The Mr. Matthew Wren and Dr. Christopher Wren 
above named are the uncle and father of the much more 
celebrated Sir Christopher Wren (well known as the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral), who himself was also 
one of the original members of the Royal Society. Sir 
Christopher Wren, the great architect and mathematician, 
was born at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, on the 20th of 
October, 1632, and even at the age of thirteen showed an 
extraordinary genius for mechanics. He received his 
university education at Wadham College in Oxford, and 
there made the friendship of Dr. Seth Ward and Dr. 
Wilkins. In 1657 he was elected Gresham Professor of 
Astronomy in London, and in 1660 he succeeded Dr. 
Seth Ward as Savilian Professor of the science at Oxford. 
How he acquired the rndiments of the technical know- 
ledge of an architect is a matter his historians are unable 
to account for, and from his immediate and unexampled 
success in that career it would appear as if the faculty 
acquired by others through the labour of a life was in 
him a kind of intuition. After the Great Fire of London, 
in the year 1666, he was appointed Surveyor-General and 
principal architect for rebuilding the whole city, as well 
as the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and fifty-four paro- 
chial churches. He was President of the Royal Society 
from November, 1680, to November, 1682. The principal 
events in the lives of himself, his father, and his uncle, 
were carefully collected by his son Christopher, and 
were published by his grandson, Stephen Wren, in a 
work which he entitled “ Parentalia”—a work which is 
a remarkable example of careful and modest biography. 

Dr. Wallis is one who is mentioned by Newton in 
the “ Principia,” along with Huygens and Sir C. Wren, 
as being hujus aetatis geometrarum facile principes (easily 
the first geometricians of this age), and of having suc- 
ceeded contemporaneously with them in determining the 
laws of the impact of elastic bodies. He was in 1649 ap- 
pointed Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford. In 
1658 he succeeded to the office of Keeper of the Archives: 
Although he had adhered to the Parliamentary party, he 
was after the Restoration confirmed in both his academical 
offices, and was named one of the king’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle, perhaps one of the greatest. 
experimental philosophers of the time, was born at Lis- 
more Castle, in Ireland, in the year 1626. In 1641, while 
therefore still quite a boy, he travelled in Switzerland 
and Italy, spending the winter at Florence, where he 
studied the Italian language and history, and the works 
of Galileo. Returning to England in 1644, by which 
time he had inherited considerable property from his 
father, he engaged in study, devoting himself parti- 
cularly to natural philosophy and chemistry, and losing 
no opportunity of making the acquaintance of persons 
distinguished for their talents and learning. He was 
thoroughly imbued with the value of the experimental 
philosophy expounded by Bacon, whose works appear: 
to have exerted upon his pursuits an influence more 
direct than upon those of any among the scientific men 
already described. The sciences of chemistry and hy- 
drostatics are those most indebted to his labours, and the 
principle discovered by him, that the pressure of an 
elastic fluid varies inversely as the volume, is still fami- 
liarly known by the name of Boyle’s law. 
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Here must be mentioned also Robert Hooke, one of 
the greatest if not the greatest of the mechanical geniuses 
of thetime. Though we do not find his name mentioned 
in the preliminary meetings above described, he was one 
of the first list of members chosen by the president and 
council after the Royal Charter had been obtained for 
the new society. He was afterwards appointed by the 
society as their curator; his business being to contrive 
and exhibit experiments at their meetings. The construc- 
tion by his hand of an air-pump devised by Boyle had been 
the first contribution to science, which brought him into 
notice. His contributions to the art of horology were 
invaluable. He invented the anchor escapement for the 
clock, and disputed with Huygens the merit of the first 
invention of the balance-spring of the watch. He is 
described as being of a mean personal appearance, hav- 
ing been in his childhood so very weak and infirm, 
that he was not expected to live. This may account 
in some degree for a querulous temper, which made him 
jealous of imparting discoveries lest others should claim 
priority of invention, and led him sometimes to assert 
such claims himself when they were not justified. For 
instance, at a time when the great problem of physical 
astronomy was waiting its solution, and when philoso- 
phers were trying in every direction to discover causes for 
the heavenly motions, Hooke imagined and published a 
hypothesis which made, perhaps, a nearer approach to 
the correct idea of universal gravitation, than any other 
advanced previously to the complete solution of the 
problem by Newton. But when, after that solution had 
been given, he was disingenuous enough to claim pri- 
ority of discovery, his claim can only be regarded as 
the captious and envious complaint of disappointed am- 
bition. The hypothesis of Hooke was a guess, like that 
of many others, and he had neither the mathematical 
power nor the concentration of mind required to give it 
definite shape and to work out its verification. No race 
was ever more fairly run for and more incontestably won, 
than that for the solution of these great problems; and 
Hooke, who had failed, like others, should have been 
satisfied that the prize had fallen to one possessed of 
a combination of genius and perseverance to which all 
competitors might well be content to yield. 

“The Oxford meetings,” Dr. Sprat tells us in the his- 
tory before referred to, “ were as frequent as their affairs 
permitted, their proceedings rather by action than 
discourse, chiefly uttending some particular trials in 
chemistry or mechanics; they had no rules nor method 
fixed ; their intention was more to communicate to each 
other their discoveries which they could make in so 
narrow a compass, than an united, constant, or regular 
inquisition. They continued,” proceeds the same author, 
“without any great intermissions, till about the year 
1658. But then, being called away to several parts of 
the nation, and the greatest number coming to London, 
they usually met at Gresham College, at the Wednesdays 
and Thursdays lectures of Dr. Wren and Mr. Rook, 
when there joined with them several eminent persons 
of their common acquaintance: the Lord Viscount 
Brouncker, the now Lord Brereton, Sir Paul Neil, Mr. 
John Evelyn, Mr. Henshaw, Mr. Slingsby, Dr. Timothy 
Clark, Dr. Ent, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hill. Dr. Crone, and 
divers other gentlemen, whose inclinations lay the same 
way. This custom was observed once, if not twice a 
week, in term time, till they were scattered by the 
mistrable distractions of that fatal year; till the con- 
tinuance of their meetings might have made them run 
the hazard of the fate of Archimedes, for then the place 
of their meeting was made a quarter for soldiers.” 

There could scarcely, perhaps, be a better illustration 





of the distracted state of the time between the resigna- 
tion of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration, than the 
fact that it thus broke up the meetings of these quiet phi- 
losophers. On the Restoration, however, in 1660, these 
meetings revived, and were more numerously attended 
than before. 

And now this quiet little Society enters into a new 
phase of its existence; it seemed all at once on a fine 
morning to wake and find itself popular and on the way 
to royal patronage. “These gentlemen, therefore,” con- 
tinues the right reverend historian before quoted, 
“finding the hearts of their countrymen enlarged by 
their joys, and fitted for any noble proposition, and 
meeting with the concurrence of many worthy men who, 
to their immortal honour, had followed the king in his 
banishment, Mr. Erskine, Sir Robert Moray, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, etc., began now to imagine some greater thing, 
and to bring out experimental knowledge from the re- 
treats in which it had long hid itself, to take its part 
in the triumphs of that universal jubilee.” 

In tracing the influences which led to the phase in 
the history of science on which we are now entering, it 
will be necessary to revert to the works of one who, 
though not forming an actual link in the chain of scien- 
tific discovery, has yet left his impress on the whole 
modes of thought which have marked the character of 
such investigations in later times. When the discoveries 
of Galileo and Kepler were still only known to few, and 
appreciated by fewer of our own countrymen, none of 
whom, with the exception of Gilbert, had yet contributed 
to the advancing movement, already Francis Bacon, with 
no mathematical knowledge, and little genius for original 
scientific investigation, had by his powerful and com- 
prehensive mind attained a grasp of the bearing and 
tendency of the newly-awakened spirit of philosophy, 
which is equally a marvel to the student of mental, and 
a puzzle to the historian of natural science. If the 
method of inductive science Jaid down in the “ Novum 
Organum” of Bacon be compared both with the state of 
science of his time, and with the course of its progress 
from that time to the present, we are compelled to re- 
cognise in that work the penetration of a genius almost 
prophetic. 

As the growing scientific Society enlarged its basis, it 
began to find within its ranks men whose minds were 
set in the direction of science by the Baconian philoso- 
phy, as well as its more primitive adherents, trained in 
the severe schools of Copernicus and Galileo, Kepler and 
Gilbert. The union was a most happy one. The 
man of science found sympathy—an audience; the 
Baconians recognised in the experiments of their scien- 
tific brethren the commencement of the great inquiry to 
which the “Novum Organum” pointed the way. They 
saw in the new society about to be inaugurated, the 
realization of the imagined Solomon’s House, in Bacon’s 
suggestive fable of the “ New Atalantis.” Some of these 
aspirations are quaintly expressed in Cowley’s spirited 
Inauguration Ode to the Royal Society :— 


* Some few exalted Spirits this latter age hath shown, 
That labour’d to assert the Liberty 
(From Guardians, who were now usurpers grown) 
Of this old Minor still, captiv’d Philosophy ; 
But ’twas Rebellion call’d to fight 
For such a long oppressed Right. 
Bacon at last, a mighty man, arose, 
Whom a wise King and Nature chose 
Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur’d Pupil’s cause. 


“* Authority, which did a Body boast, 
Though ’twas but air condens’d, and stalk’d about 
Like some old Giant’s more gigantic Ghost, 
To terrify the learned Rout 
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With the plain Magique of true Reason’s light, 

He chased out of our sight, 

Nor suffer’d living Men to be misled 

By the vain shadows of the Dead: 

To graves from whence it rose the conquer’d Phantom fled. 
* * * *” * * * 


From these and all long errors of the way, 

In which our wand’ring Predecessors went, 
And like th’ old Hebrews many years did stray 
In Deserts but of small extent, 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 

The barren Wilderness he past, 

Did on the very Border stand 

Of the blest promis’d Land, 

And from the Mountain’s top of his exalted Wit 
Saw it himself and show’d us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 

Time to discover worlds, and conquer too; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 

To fathom the vast depths of Nature’s sea : 
The work he did we ought t’admire, 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few years divided, ’twixt th’ excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness : 

For who on things remote can fix his sight, 
That’s always in a triumph or a fight ?” 


The Society which took its rise from the meetings 
above described, and which afterwards received the 
Royal Charter on the 15th July, 1662, was first regularly 
constituted at a meeting of gentlemen in Mr. Rook’s 
apartment in Gresham College, on the 28th November, 
1660. A set of regulations was drawn up, and a weekly 
contribution of a shilling was collected from each of the 
members, in order to defray the expenses of their ex- 
perimental investigations.* At first the number of 
members was limited to fifty-five, but it was afterwards 
extended, and finally, admission was left open to every 
proper candidate. From its very commencement the 
new Society attracted the attention of the most eminent 
philosophers and other most distinguished men in 
Europe. It received at home encouragement from the 
leading men in all professions, as well as from statesmen, 
the nobility, and the Royal family. In short, it became 
the fashion, and in making this little step from obscurity 
to eminence it was destined to share in the more ques- 
tionable distinctions, as well as in the more solid advan- 
tages, appertaining to that border-land between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Some of the humorous 
traits attendant upon this prosperous phase in the 
history of science are so truly and graphically pour- 
trayed in a passage of Lord Macaulay’s History, that it 
is impossible to refrain from quoting it here :+— 

“In a few months experimental science became all 
the mode. The transfusion of blood, the ponderation of 
air, the fixation of mercury, succeeded to that place in 
the public mind which had lately been occupied by the 
controversies of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of 
government made way for dreams of wings with which 
men were to fly from the Tower to the Abbey, and of 
double-keeled ships which were never to founder in the 
fiercest storm. All classes were hurried along by the 
prevailing sentiment. Cavalier and Roundhead, Church- 
man and Puritan were for once allied. Divines, jurists, 
statesmen, nobles, princes swelled the triumph of the 
Baconian philosophy. Poets sang with emulous fervour 
the approach of the golden age. . Cowley, in lines 
weighty with thought and resplendent with wit, urged 
the chosen seed to take possession of the promised land 
flowing with milk and honey—that land which their 
great deliverer and law-giver had seen, as from the 
summit of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. 
Dryden, with more zeal than knowledge, joined his 


voice to the general acclamation, and foretold things 
which neither he nor anybody else understood. The 
Royal Society, he predicted, would soon lead us to the 
extreme verge of the globe, and there delight us with a 
better view of the moon. Two able and aspiring pre- 
lates, Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilkins, Bishop 
of Chester, were conspicuous among the leaders of the 
movement. Its history was eloquently written by a 
younger divine, who was rising to high distinction in 
his profession—Thomas Sprat, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester. Both Chief Justice Hale and Lord Keeper 
Guildford stole some hours from the business of their 
Courts to write on hydrostatics. Indeed, it was under 
the immediate directions of Guildford that the first 
barometers ever exposed to sale in London were con- 
structed. Chemistry divided, for a time, with wine and 
love, with the stage and the gaming-table, with the in- 
trigues of a courtier and the intrigues of a demagogue, 
the attention of the fickle Buckingham. Rupert has 
the credit of having invented mezzotinto; and from him 
is named that curious bubble of glass which has long 
amused children and puzzled philosophers. Charles 
himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, and was far more 
active and attentive there than at the council board. 
It was almost necessary to the character of a fine 
gentleman to have something to say about air-pumps 
and telescopes; and even fine ladies now and then 
thought it becoming to affect a taste for science, went 
in coaches and six to visit the Gresham curiosities, 
and broke forth into cries of delight at finding that a 
magnet really attracted a needle, and that a microscope 
really made a fly look as large as a sparrow.” 

The picture thus so graphically drawn has its ludi- 
crous sides; and it must be confessed that science, in be- 
coming fashionable, made some sacrifice of the dignity 
which accompanied its pursuit when confined to a few 
earnest searches after truth. It is easy to find, scattered 
through the pages of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
papers of the most profound silliness; and a collection 
of such papers, very slightly travestied, has made an 
amusing satirical volume.* It was a circumstance little 
in the interest of the advancement of knowledge, that 
men of conspicuous position, but little or no scientific at- 
tainment, should become dilettanti experimenters; and 
with all this material for ridicule at hand, the circumstance 
that bishoprics were gained by taking a leading part in 
the proceedings of the Royal Society, or by writing its 
history, might easily add the feeling of envy to envenom 
the ready shafts of criticism. 

_ But the ludicrous side of this phase of the Royal 
Society’s existence was, as Lord Macaulay is well aware, 
and afterwards proceeds to show, only an accidental 
attendant upon its position. The earnest spirit which 
animated the main body of its leading members, and 
which had led them to pursue the work through ob- 
scurity and prosperity alike, was too strong to beswamped 
by the more popular element necessarily introduced in 
@ prosperous society; while the prominence and re- 
putation which the Society enjoyed became again a 
powerful inducement to men of science to redouble 
their efforts to produce original discoveries and register 
them in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” It would re- 
quire a history by itself to enumerate the valuable con- 
tributions to all branches of science contained in these 
volumes. It is sufficient to remark here, that a Society 
whose Transactions recorded the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of Huygens, Hooke, and Wallis, which en- 





* Thomson’s “ History of the Royal Society,”’ p. 2. 
t+ Macaulay’s “‘ History of England,” vol. i. p. 408. 





* “A Review of the Works of the Royal Society of London.” By John 
Hil, x.3, 1780, 
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couraged the arduous researches of Halley, and under 
whose auspices the principles of Newton were printed 
and given to the world, could well afford to disregard 
the sneers of a few envious and malignant satirists, 
and point to the achievements of its members as _ re- 
flecting honour alike upon their Society and their 
country. 





WEST OF KILLARNEY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKEL, ESQ., ¥.B.A.S. 
CHAPTER II. 


Axovut a mile to the east of Caherciveen, we crossed the 
river Carhan, at the mouth of which Carhan House, the 
birthplace of the celebrated Daniel O’Connell, is pleasantly 
situated. We obtained a good view of the house, or 
rather the ruins of it, for the roof and windows are 
gone, and the walls are covered with ivy. In the latter 
part of the last century this house was the residence of 
Mr. Morgan Connell, not O’Connell, father of the famous 
Daniel, who was born here in the year 1776. The 
family of Mr. O’Connell were comparatively humble in 
their origin, but by various means contrived to amass 
considerable property. Even the young “ Liberator” 
might be seen, in the days of his boyhood, running 
about the bogs, near the spot where Caherciveen now 
stands, with his feet unconscious of shoes and stockings. 
This freak is, however, thought very little of in the 
extreme parts of Ireland, for women and children rarely 
indulge themselves on week-days with the use of these 
pedal protectors. The land on which Caherciveen is 
built, as well as more in the immediate neighbourhood, 
is held by the O’Connell family, through leases granted 
by Trinity College, Dublin, to Mr. Morgan Connell, 
whose successors have derived a considerable income 
from the place, by sub-letting the estate at a superior 
rent. Those who recollect the immense popularity of 
Mr. O’Connell will be surprised to hear that his po- 
litical celebrity is almost unknown at the present time 
in this part of Ireland, and that his name is rarely men- 
tioned by the peasant, even in the locality of his birth. 

We are now in much abused Caherciveen, a town 
which obtained such notoriety for its uncleanliness, by 
the publication of the letters of the “Times Commis- 
sioner,” who visited the estates of Mr. O’Connell in 1845, 
shortiy before the country was desolated by the famine 
caused by the total failure of the potato crop. I have 
no doubt that it is much improved since that time, a 
result which is probably owing, in some measure, to 
the severe strictures of Mr. Campbell Foster. In com- 
parison with English, or even with somé Irish towns 
of the same size, it certainly looks not quite up to the 
mark at this time; but for a word in its defence, it 
ought to be borne in mird that the town is situated in 
the midst of a boggy, poor country, where, in fact, little 
agricultural produce is obtained, excepting potatoes and 
butter. Of the latter, a considerable amount is exported. 
There is, however, a good trade in cattle, which change 
hands freely at the monthly fairs held here. Though 
the houses are not very prepossessing in appearance, 
whether we regard the exterior or interior, yet I have 
been informed that many of the inhabitants have amassed 
@ fair amount of capital. 

Caherciveen, notwithstanding its uninviting appear- 
ance, is a place of considerable importance in the barony 
of Iveragh, and may be called its metropolis. It is a 
market and post town, and the seat of-a Poor Law Union, 
being situated in a valley, which is separated from Dingle 
Bay by the ridge of mountains of which Knocknadober 
is the principal elevation. It consists of one long street, 





and a cross street leading to the creek, which is spanned 
by a bridge. There is a court-house, bridewell, and a 
Roman Catholic chapel at the east end of the town. The 
parish Protestant church is on the western side. The 
creek is navigable for small craft. Vessels of burden 
can go little farther than Reenard Point, three miles to- 
wards the west, where the creek joins the Valencia har- 
bour. The population of Caherciveen, including the 
occupants of the workhouse, which contains the poor of 
an extensive district, is about three thousand. The 
town, such as it is, is of modern growth, and dates its 
rise from the construction of that celebrated and ro- 
mantic road over which we have been now travelling. On 
reference to a report on the barony of Iveragh, written 
by Mr. Nimmo in 1824, I gather that a few years before 
that date there was in the neighbourhood of Caherciveen 
scarcely a plough, car, or carriage of any kind. Butter, 
the only produce, was carried to Cork on horseback; 
there was not one decent public-house, and only one 
house slated and plastered in the village; the nearest 
post-office was thirty miles distant. Since the new road 
was constructed, chiefly by a grant of money obtained 
through the influence of the late knight of Kerry, there 
were built in the course of three years upwards of twenty 
respectable two-story houses; a shop in which cloth, 
hardware, and groceries were sold; a comfortable inn, 
post-office, new chapel, bridewell, and quay, not to men- 
tion other improvements. 

I should be sorry to enter into any lengthened de- 
scription of the degraded state of the dwellings of the 
poor in this barony, or to discuss controversially the 
reason, political or social, which could allow such human 
habitations to exist in any country. During my six 
weeks’ residence in the neighbourhood, I saw, however, 
sufficient wretchedness to confirm much that has been 
written on the subject. In these remarks I do not in- 
clude the island of Valencia, which, in consequence of 
the anxious solicitude of the present knight of Kerry, 
who resides on the island, is in a far superior state of 
cultivation to the opposite mainland, though even 
there some of the cabins will admit of considerable im- 
provement. In some of these abodes, consisting of one 
room, having simply a small hole for a window, while 
in others there is no window at all, pigs, fowls, and some- 
times other animals will share the room with the family. 
Most of us have heard of Paddy’s exclamation, when 
objection was made to the company of a good fat pig 
in the cabin: “Och! an’ sure yer honour, who ’ad a 
betther right to be there? Isn’t it he that'll pay the rint?” 
Indeed, what the Irish peasant calls “a regular three- 
story house” is more common than those who have 
never seen the extreme poor at home in this district of 
Ireland can imagine. Mr. Foster explains that the true 
interpretation of this. local phrase into vulgar English, 
means the pig on the floor, under or beside the bed; 
the unhappy victim of insect persecution on the bed; 
and a row of cocks and hens roosting on a stick above 
the bed. To be sure a family arrangement like this has 
its advantages; for the grunting and snoring of the pig 
soothes poor Paddy into forgetfulness of cutaneous irri- 
tation, and the crowing of the cock “at early morn” 
prevents, his slumbers being too prolonged. 

As an illustration of the excessive wretchedness of 
the majority of dwellings in Iveragh, it is only necessary 
to state that in the rural portion of the parish of 
Caher, it was found by a late census that out of every 
ten houses seven consisted of only one room, and that 
without a window. ‘This single apartment is frequently 
the only sleeping-place of a large family, in addition to 
the pig and fowls described above. 
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Our mail-car stopped at the “Royal Mail Hotel.” 
My first impression of the place made me consider that 
the town was extremely populous, so many congregated 
about us; but I soon discovered that the principal 
object of attraction was no other than myself, in con- 
sequence, I believe, of a scientific instrument, which, 
for convenience, I had strapped to my side. Whether 
the Paddies considered us a couple of * Times Com- 
missioners” dropped once more amongst them, I 
cannot conceive; but, to say the least, their curiosity 
was excessive. In a few minutes, however, we were 
mounted on a spare car, which was hanging about 
waiting for a customer, and were on the road to 
Valencia, leaving our inquisitive friends discussing who 
and what these two strangers could be; meanwhile our 
driver informed us that the concourse of people was 
owing to a monthly fair for cattle, etc., which was held 
on that day. 

Reenard Point, opposite the island of Valencia, and 
three miles west of Caherciveen, is the station of the 
ferry-boat. It was the work of a short time to transfer 
our luggage and instruments from the car to the boat, 
and to glide over the half mile of harbour to the village 
of Knightstown. This was the end of our journey, and 
we were not sorry to partake of our comfortable dinner 
in peace at the “ Valencia Hotel,” in which apartments 
had been previously engaged for our use. 

Romantic as the road between Killarney and Caher- 
civeen appears, yet the island of Valencia may be reached 
by another route, which, as I am informed, has scenery 
whose varied magnificence can scarcely be equalled; 
the distance, however, is much greater. In this route, 
the-visitor should go from Cork to Bandon by railway, 
and by car through Glengariff, Kenmare, along the banks 
of the Kenmare river to Sneem, Waterville, and Valencia. 
He can, by this means, enjoy a landscape which few 
countries can surpass in beauty. I cannot, however, 
speak from my own experience, but residents of long 
standing have assured me of the fact. 

The island of Valencia, or Valentia, for it is occasion- 
ally spelled in both ways—the former being adopted by 
the inhabitants, and also in the maps of the Ordnance 
survey—was formerly known as Kilmore Island, which 
is even now its Irish name. It is about seven miles in 
length from Knightstown to the western extremity at 
Bray Head, and, on an average, two miles in breadth. 
The island appears as if at some distant age it had been 
attached to the mainland, though at the present time 
the harbour is sufficiently deep, at all times of the tide, 
for vessels to sail completely around the island. The 
harbour is formed by the island running nearly parallel 
to the mainland, with the sea between them like a river, 
with an average width of half a mile or more. The 
widest part is between a point in Valencia called Reen- 
glass, and the mouth of the Aghnagar river, reaching 
here about a mile and a half across. The north-east 
entrance to the harbour is situated between a small 
island, named Beginish, and Fort Point, a promontory 
on Valencia. ‘The channel of the harbour lies between 
these places, the passage on the north side of Beginish 
being dangerous to shipping, and full of sunken rocks. 
The island of Beginish is of considerable size, being about 
a mile in length, affording habitation for a small popu- 
lation. In the sound, north of Beginish, called Lough 
Kay, a number of small rocks and islands are visible above 
water, the principal of which is Lamb Island. The western 
entrance to the harbour, near Bray Head, is narrow, but 
sufficiently deep for vessels of considerable burden. At 
this part, a small fishing village on the mainland, named 
Port Magee, with a population of about a hundred, is 





situated. Valencia harbour is justly esteemed the best 
on the south-western coast of Ireland, and the only one 
where vessels may ride at anchor in rough weather, in 
comparative safety, between the Kenmare river and the 
harbour of Dingle. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, during 
the war with France, privateering was carried on toa 
great extent along the western coasts of Ireland, and 
particularly in the county of Kerry—at no place more 
than in the neighbourhood of Valencia, whose harbour 
formed a safe anchorage, and also an easy way of escape 
in case of being in danger of attack from the enemy. 
These privateers lay perfectly secure in this double- 
mouthed harbour, because they took the precaution to 
station sentinels on the highest hills, in order to give 
notice when any ship of war was entering the harbour. 
On these occasions, the privateer immediately sailed out 
of the opposite entrance, and thus easily escaped. The 
depredations on the neighbouring property became so 
serious, that compensation to the sufferers was made 
by levying a rate on the Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
who were supposed to have encouraged in some measure 
these continuous incursions. Whether the Roman 
Catholics were guilty or not, they soon became tired of 
paying this tribute; for on the 20th of June, 1710, the 
principal inhabitants petitioned the Irish House of 
Commons, in relation to the heavy taxes they lay under, 
“in consequence of the frequent ravages and depre- 
dations made on the western coasts by French privateers, 
these damages being to be made good by the Roman 
Catholics.” The Parliament so far listened to this 
petition, as to order a corps of foot soldiers to be sta- 
tioned in the barony of Iveragh, and also proposed that 
a redoubt or barrack should be erected in the island of 
Valencia. These petty invasions generally caused a great 
consternation amongst the few peaceable inhabitants, 
who frequently lost not only property, but life also. ‘To 
preserve the latter, several small houses were built near 
the church of Caher, now Caherciveen, as places of 
sanctuary in time of war, for the reception of refugees 
from the surrounding country. These houses were 
always considered sacred by the privateers, who were 
never known to plunder them. During the French war 
in the reign of George U1, the policy of the Irish Par- 
liament, whatever might be urged against it, had the 
effect intended, for during the continuance of hostilities, 
no privateer landed on these coasts; in consequence, 
it is believed, of an order of the French king, who had 
been prevailed upon by the representations made to 
him by an Irish Romish bishop, to the effect that as 
the value of all former depredations had been levied by 
the English on the shoulders of the Roman Catholics, 
the latter would be the only sufferers. The French 
king’s sympathies for his co-religionists thus saved the 
country from further devastation. 

Valencia has had the reputation of being the granary 
of the country. It may have been so in ancient times; 
but if the country had to depend on the produce being 
raised in 1862, I am afraid it would have to be satisfied 
with very little. But still, in comparison with the im- 
mediate mainland, a marked difference for the better is 
at once perceptible in the cultivation of the farms, and 
also in the appearance of the inhabitants. Much of this 
is owing to the superior means of employment in Valen- 
cia, especially that afforded by the working of the slate 
quarries ; and also to the parental interest which the 
present knight of Kerry takes in the people, which 
causes him to be greatly beloved. 

The first appearance of Valencia, from the ferry-house 
at Reenard Point, made a favourable impression on my 
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mind. No very high hills could be seen on the island, 
that of Geokaun being the highest, at an altitude of 
888 feet above the level of the sea. In the distance, 
east of Geokaun, beautifully situated on a gentle ac- 
clivity near the shore, at the head of a small bay in the 
harbour, and sheltered by the only plantation of trees 
visible, stands the residence of P. Fitzgerald, Esq., 
knight of Kerry. The village of Knightstown, with its 
clean-looking white-washed houses, was immediately 
opposite, while at the same moment the beautiful waters 
of the harbour, stretching out into the Atlantic between 
precipitous cliffs, formed a coup d’eil of surpassing 
loveliness. This first impression has never been effaced, 
and has probably assisted me in preserving so many 
pleasing recollections of the island. 

Valencia, like many other out-of-the-way places, has 
been a favourite spot for the smuggler, particularly in 
days of yore, when some of our forefathers made little 
scruple about purchasing the illicit produce of the craft, 
without asking any questions. I can well remember 
the time—it may be upwards of thirty years ago— 
when itinerant venders of miscellaneous articles in the 
most western district of the most westerly county in 
England—a spot never over scrupulous in smuggling 
transactions—made no secret in offering to their 
country customers something very choice, carefully 
stowed in some obscure corner of their pack. By this 
means many a cheap cup of tea has been obtained by 
the humble agriculturist or miner in those out-of-the- 
way regions, and this at a time when tea, which had 
duly contributed its quota to the revenue of the country, 
was double the price to what it is now. I must confess 
that I have, unconsciously it is to be hoped, partaken 
of some delicious unadulterated non-revenue-paying tea 
in some of the lonely homesteads of West Cornwall. 
But, thanks to the policy of the present age, smugglers 
and their attendant evils have become nearly extinct ; 
and may the time never again come that witnessed the 
scenes of deadly conflict which occurred so frequently 
between men who claimed an affinity as fellow-country- 
men ; but rather let the heaviest duty of the preventive 
officer be an occasional spy at a passing ship. The 
smugglers along the coast of Kerry had many natural 
facilities for their trade, arising from the numerous 
creeks and inlets, and also from several huge caves in 
the rocks, which formed convenient hiding-places for 
the deposit of goods. The ancestors of many families 
of present note in western Ireland obtained considerable 
wealth from some of these transactions. 

Knightstown, the capital of Valencia, is the largest 
place in the island, though it is really only a small vil- 
lage, containing, I should suppose, about a hundred 
inhabitants. It is extremely clean in its appearance, 
which arises principally from the snowy white-washed 
houses. There is a party of the coast-guard, and a 
limited number of constabulary stationed here. The 
support of the inhabitants is derived chiefly from the 
slate-works belonging to the Valencia Slab Company. 
A small pier and breakwater have been erected for the 
convenience of the shipping necessary for the exportation 
of the slate. A well-regulated ferry between Knights- 
town and Reenard Point is the principal means of com- 
munication between the island and the mainland. There 
is, however, another ferry at the western entrance of the 
harbour, near Port Magee. Knightstown, we should 
say, can boast of a hotel, which forms a model for those 
in many towns of much higher pretensions. 

There are very few villages of a reasonable size in 
Valencia, most of the houses being isolated, or congre- 
gated in twos and threes, scattered in every direction 
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over the island. Next to Knightstown, the village of 
Clynacartan, near Bray Head, is of the most import- 
ance. This small place is probably the most westerly 
village in Europe. Near Clynacartan the remains of 
an old fort is visible, the erection of which is ascribed 
to the forces of Oliver Cromwell, for the protection of 
the western entrance to Valencia harbour. At the 
north-east entrance at Fort Point remains of another 
of Cromwell’s forts are visible in the shape of earth- 
works and mounds. An upright stone, called a gal- 
laun, is also standing at this spot, evidently a remnant 
of the past. Some few old cannon still remain, and are 
arranged on the modern battery and rocks underneath. 
A lighthouse was erected on Fort Point about twenty 
years ago; it is furnished with a fixed light of the second 
class. The only traces of fossils discovered in Valencia 
have been found on the rocks near Fort Point. 

The knight of Kerry is lord paramount on the island, 
which, with a very slight exception, is his own territory. 
His tenantry look up to him with the greatest respect for 
his attention to their interests. It was extremely pleasing 
to heax from some of the poorest, in different parts of 
the island, words of praise for the beloved knight. 
Valencia has thus been most fortunate in having a re- 
sident landlord, who knows the condition of the in- 
habitants, and who takes considerable interest in their 
social improvement. The late knight, who for a long 
period represented an Irish constituency in the House 
of Commons, and who devoted much of his time and 
energies to public affairs, was also greatly respected. He 
died at a good old age in 1849. 

The title of Knight of Kerry has descended in the 
family of the Fitzgeralds, since the thirteenth century. 
Glanleam, the residence of the family, is situated near 
the shore, at the head of a small bay in Valencia harbour, 
and due east from the hill Geokaun. The name signifies 
“Glen of the Leaf” or “of butter.” The house was 
originally built for a linen factory; but this trade not 
flourishing, though every attention was given to the 
cultivation of flax, it was converted into a bathing lodge. 
It was subsequently enlarged, and inhabited by the 
knight’s family as their island residence. It is in con- 
templation to erect a more modern mansion, on a site 
a little to the north of the present residence. The lake 
view from Glanleam is most exquisite, no outlet appear- 
ing to the harbour. During my residence in Valencia 
I took every opportunity of visiting this neighbourhood, 
for, on a fine clear sunshiny day it is certainly one of 
the most beautiful landscape views I have ever beheld. 
The blue waters of the harbour, tinged with a crystal 
brightness by the sun high in the western heavens, 
glittering here and there between the numerous small 
islands and rocks, and stretching onwards and onwards, 
passing the old ruined castle of Ballycarbery to the 
bridge at Caherciveen itself, while the mountains on all 
sides, towering to no common height, surround the scene, 
form altogether a picture which no artist could depict 
with one half the beauty that it deserves. To see this 


| truly picturesque and magnificent intermixture of land 


and water would alone repay a visit to Valencia; and I 
can assure the reader that one of my greatest regrets, 
when leaving the island, was the giving up the power of 
being enchanted by the gorgeous beauty of that lands 
scape. This place reminded me forcibly of the Nor- 
wegian fiords, particularly the upper part of Christiania 
fiord, where numerous small islands are scattered about 
as in the harbour of Valencia. In Norway, however; 
the fir trees, which are visible in every direction, form & 
strong contrast to the nearly total absence of trees on the 


south-western coast of Ireland. 
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